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CONGRESS PROGRAM— 


Tuesday, Sept. 8 


Wednesday, Sept. 9 


A. M. 


9 to 11 o’clock 


Miss Sadie American—Work 
Institutions. (Spec. Conf.) 


Miss Maud Summers—Stor 
telling in the Playground 
(Spec. Conf.) 

Miss Luella A. Palmer—Ki: 
dergartens. (Com.) 

Miss Josephine _Beiderhase 
Athletics for Girls. (Spe 
Conf.) 

Prof. C. W. Hetherington 
Normal Course in Pla 
(Com.) 

Seth T. Stewart—Equipment 
(Spec. Conf.) 

Emanuel Haug—Athletics f 
Boys. (Com.) 


General Conference 


Prof. C. W. Hetherington—A Arthur — Winter 
ganization of Playgroun 
Normal Course in Play. (Paper. 
(Spec. Conf.) 
11 o’clock A. M. Dr. E. H. Arnold—Some In: 
Joseph Lee—State Laws. pensive Apparatus. (Paper 
(Spec. Conf.) 
to E. B. DeGroot—Recent PI: 
Emanuel Haug—Athletics for ground Development 
1 o’clock P. M Boys. . (Spec. Conf.) Chicago. (Paper.) 
Miss Luella A. Palmer—Kin- | Owen Lovejoy — The PI 
dergartens. (Spec. Conf.) ground Movement as 
necessary supplement to Ch 
Labor Restriction. (Paper 
General Conference 
Ces A. 
Municipal Camp. (Paper.) 
P.M Charles Mulford Robinson— VISITS 
Landscape Gardening in 
Playgrounds. (Paper.) TO 
Miss Amalie Hofer—National 
3 o’clock Festivals in Chicago during PLAYGROUNDS 
the past year. (Paper.) 
George E. Johnson — Games 
every Boy and Girl should 
know. (Paper.) 
P. M. 8 to 8.20 o'clock BIOGRAPH AND 


Conference 
Snyder—Roof Play- 


s. (Pa ager 
Beulah ennard— What 
aygrounds can do for the 
P. M. Girls. (Paper.) 
W. J. McKiernan—The Intelli- 
grounds. (Paper. 
8.20 o'clock LaFayette Talbot—The School 
Camp. (Paper.) 
Howard Bradstreet—The Need 
of a Play Organizer. 
(Paper.) 


General Conference 
Allen Burns—Relation of PI: 


grounds to Juvenile De! 
quency. (Paper.) 

Prof. Royal Melendy — 1 
Playground for Ru 
Schools. (Paper.) 

Myron T. Scudder—The Play 
Festival in the Count: 
(Paper.) 

Mrs. Harriet Heller—The P 
Movement as a_ phase 
Social Reform. (Paper.) 
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—CONGRESS PROGRAM 


Thursday, Sept. 10 


Friday, Sept. 11 


Saturday, Sept. 12 


joseph Lee—State Laws. 
(Com.) 

Beiderhase— 
Athletics for Girls. (Com.) 

Seth T. Equipment. 
(Com.) 

Miss Maud Summers—Story- 

telling in the Playground. 

(Com.) 


Miss Josephine 


Stewart 


Work in 


Miss Sadie American 
Institutions. (Com.) 


Council Meeting 
Henry S. Curtis, Secy. 
Playground Association of 
America.—Report 
Hanmer, Field Secy.— 
Report 
elix Warburg, Chairman Fin- 
ince Commiuttee.—Report. 
Miss Grace E. J. Parker, Finan- 
cial Secy.—Report. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Treas.— 


Conference 
of City Officials 
presided over 
by 
Mayor McClellan 


Conference 
on 
Games and Play 
Festivals 
for 
Country Children 


Council Meeting 
Final Reports:— 


Miss Sadie American, Chair- 
man—Work in Institutions. 


Miss Josephine Beider hase, 
Chairman—Athletics for Girls. 


Miss Maud Summers, Chair- 
man — Story-telling in the 
Playground 


Joseph Lee, Chairman—State 


Laws. 

Seth T. Stewart, Cha'rman— 
Equipment. 

Emaniel Haug, Chairman — 


Athletics for Boys. 


Report Conference 
Committee Reports 
Prof Cc Ww Hetherington, of Executive Session 
4 Normal Course i 
Normal urse in Supervisors of 
Miss Luella A. Palmer, Chair- 
man—Kindergartens Playgrounds 
Executive Session 
Revision of Constitution: In- 
corporation. 
Exhibition of Work by 
Boys’ Branch, P.S.A.L.— 
Class Athletics, Button Test, 
ete. HARVEST 
Girls’ Branch, P.S.A.L.—Folk 
VDane'ng and Athletics. FESTIVAL 


Children of the Public School 
Playgrounds of Newark, N. J. 
—Military Drill. 


LANTERN 


SLIDES 


General Session 
Speakers 
Gov. Charles E. Hughes. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 


General Session 
Dr. W m. H. 
(Paper.) 


Maxwell.— 


Joseph Lee—A Home Pilay- 
ground. 
Prof. C. W. Hetherington— 


University Extension in Phy- 
sical Training (Paper.) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER— 


Bay, N. Y., 
August 6, 1908. 
To the Boys and Girls of Washington: 

Thru Dr. Curtis I have learned that 
many of you are taking an active part 
in various athletic contests and athletic 
events in your city. I am glad to see 
this. I believe in work and I do not 
believe in sacrificing work to play; but 
I most emphatically believe also in play. 
A boy or girl who has a healthy body 
will be all the better fit for serious work, 
and if the health comes thru vigorous 
sports pursued in an honorable, straight 
forward manner, not only the mind but 
the character is benefited. 

To the boys I wish to say a special 
word. I emphatically believe in manli- 
ness, in courage, in physical address, 
but I believe quite as much in good 
comradeship and in a spirit of fair play. 
I hope that wherever you enter a con- 
test you will do all that is in you to 
win, and yet that you will remember 
that it is far better to fail than to win 
by any unfairness, by any underhand 
trickery. Keep in mind that it is only 
by persistent effort in the face of dis 
couragement that any of us ever do 
anything that is really worth while 
doing. The fellow who gives up when 
he is once beaten is made of mighty 
poor stuff, and if he thus gives up as 
soon as he is beaten in a sport, he does 
not stand much chance of success in 
the serious conflicts of after life. The 
true spirit, the spirit which wins victo- 
ries in after life, is the spirit which 
fights hard to succeed, but which takes 
defeat with good nature and with the 
resolute determination to try again. It 
is a good beginning for this serious 
work of after life, if on the playgrounds 
you learn how to co-operate with your 
fellows, and to do your best to win, 
while at the same time treating your 
opponents with fairness and courtesy. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


AN OUTLINE STORY OF THE 
BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
DEWITT CLINTON PARK. 


By Mrs. Henry Parsons. 


Director of Children’s School Farms, Depart- 
ment of Parks, Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Richmond, New York City; President Inter- 
national Children’s School Farm League; 
Member of the New York State Grange. 


N 1902 the site for the present 
DeWitt Clinton Park—s2d-54th 
Streets and Avenues— 

was a most unattractive space of seven 
acres, filled with’ refuse, partially 


Mrs. Henry Parsons 


demolished buildings , up-turned 
carts—harbingers of immorality. This 
piece of ground has had quite a history. 
Back in the “s5o’s” it was a_ beautiful 
country seat extending to the river. It 
is remembered by the neighborhood as 
Stryker’s Lane. The old colonel, by 
that name, must have been a character. 
He cut the estate into building lots on 
which he placed small cottages, keeping 
his privacy and driveway exclusive more 
by emphatic language and the stout cane 
he carried than by appeals to the law. 
Wonderful tales are told of a cave 
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running under this ground, the only 
entrance being by boat from the Hudson 
River—a rendezvous of robbers where 
they hid stolen goods. Be this as it 
may, there was no evidence of romance 
in this rubbish heap when the writer 


first became acquainted with the section.., 


Empty frames were the only trace left 
of the Outdoor Recreation League's for- 
mer gymnasium and playground. 


—DE WITT CLINTON PARK 


of Parks of Manhattan and Richmond 
in 1902, was his plan for turning all 
land, condemned for future parks and 
awaiting appropriations for develop- 
ment, into playgrounds. The only avail- 
able spot was a space 118x84 feet, green 
with plantin leaves—that tormenting 
weed so well known to all who have 
ever attempted a lawn. The gardener 
tried to convince me that it was a use- 


Children’s Garden, 1902. 


Commissioner. of Parks, Hon. William 
R. Willcox, not. being able to comply 
with a request for $10.00 worth of 
flower-pots for the school children—be- 
cause they were city property—offered 
me this future park site for the Chil- 
dren’s Garden I desired to develop 
One of the most commendable things 
that Commissioner William’ R. Willcox 
did, on taking office as Commissioner 


less enterprise, but any woman who has 
made over dresses or brought up a 
family of children on a limited income, 
with all that that entails, will see possi- 
bilities in a piece of ground beyond the 
ken of mere man brought up in the 
luxury of tailor-made clothes with fif- 
teen pockets. Although they were ready 
to laugh at this woman with her fad, 


every man from the commissioner 
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down to the ordinary laborer gave their 
cordial co-operation. They soon learned 
that she had a well-worked out plan 
and knew exactly what she wanted. 
Not a request was refused. Of course 
each thing had to be supplicated for. 
Ihe more a man intends to yield the 
sterner he looks and apparently holds 
off. Woman must not be allowed to 
forget who the lords of creation are 
and in truth she does not want to. 

A street contractor’s plough had to 
be used to break the ground, turning up 
rags, wire, broken crockery, old shoes, 
etc. Some top soil was put on, seeds 
of short rooted vegetables were selected 
as it was late in the season, being July 


1 


27tl The attitude of the disgruntled 
policeman, who disconsolately leaned 
on the fence and grumbled because of 
being detailed to such a lonely spot, is 
an example of the encouragement 
received. Each day he would remark, 
“You will never make anything grow 
on that spot.’ When, at the end of six 
weeks, he saw a flourishing garden, he 
exclaimed, “There'll be an early frost.” 
It was too late for flower seeds, but 
just the time for buckwheat, so this 
was plentifully planted in a three-foot 
border encircling the whole garden, in 
time making a beautiful white hedge—so 
adding the zxsthetic. 

On submitting a rough outline sketch 
of the garden plan to the head gard- 
ener, a look of pleased intelligence came 
into his face and he went to work with 
a will Attached to the school of his 
childhood in Sweden had been a garden 
on much the same plan where he had 
gained his first training. 

After the close of the Garden in the 
Fall the restless, active crowds of men, 
women and children swarmed over this 
seven acres longing for healthful occu- 
pation. The Commissioner allowed the 
park carpenters to make simple parallel 
bars, fastening them in the ground, 11 
swings in various stages of decay were 
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secured from a settlement house and 
the department fixed them up. Eleven 
swings for 1,000 children! But order 
was maintained by asking a deposit of 
25 cents for the season from the heads 
of each gang and they regulated the 
use of the swings for their members. 
A circular wall of ashes was made to 
hold water for a skating pond. The 
open pavilion, used through the Sum- 
mer, was enclosed for a potting house 
and a warm place to meet in the winter. 
A hand-ball court was put up for the 
men. <A careful canvass of the neigh- 
borhood proved that the Irishman 
wants hand-ball. 

The following year the Commissioner 
had installed a well-equipped temporary 
gymnasium. It was soon found that, 
during school hours, this gymnasium 
was only used by the “Sons of Rest” 
who facetiously placed a large sign upon 
one of the frames, which acquainted the 
public with this fact, “For the Sons of 
Rest from nine until three.” The 
grounds being closed at six o'clock 
precluded the use of the apparatus by 
the respectable male element of the 
neighborhood. Such men, reaching 
their homes between 6.30 and 7, eating 
their dinner, smoking their pipes and 
resting awhile are ready for some such 
activity by eight o'clock. Therefore a 
petition was sent to the Commissioner 
asking that this gymnasium might be 
kept open from eight until Len, even if 
it was necessary to expend some money 
on acetylene gas—which was the only 
method of lighting at the time. This 
reasonable request was granted and the 
appreciation of it was proved by the 
patronage of the thrifty men nightly. 

It would take volumes to tell the hap- 
piness of those first years and how the 
true hearts of the neighborhood were 
revealed. How the so-called woman of 
the tenement, donning her husband's 
rubber boots, waded through the snow 
at 3 A. M. to tend the fire in the potting 
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house tu prevent the plants from freez- 
ing. How the gang shoveled a four- 
foot path through the snow, from 11th 
to 12th Avenue, to prevent my wetting 
my skirts on Christmas Day for the 
feast of molasses cake, popcorn and 
coffee in our potting house, which was 
trimmed with ropes of evergreen for 
the occasion—for just the neighbors, the 
gangs and me. Limitation of space pre- 
vents telling of the concerts given by 
the Car Conductors’ Fife and Drum 
Corps and the Letter Carriers’ Band, the 
people entertaining the people. 

But the simple delights of the rubbish 
heap must needs pass away, for a great 
city must have beautiful parks with well- 
kept lawns and stately buildings. Like 
the desert Arab we moved our Garden 
from one level spot to another as the 
construction of the park proceeded. 

In 1905, with befitting ceremony, the 
most ideal small park for a congested 
neighborhood in the world, meeting the 
needs of the people from the baby to the 
grandfather, was formally opened. 

Entrance at either 52d, 53d, or 54th 
Streets reveals well-equipped separate 
playgrounds for boys and girls, contain- 
ing sand boxes, old-fashioned see-saws, 
swings, slides, doll-houses such as every 
natural child loves to play with, leaving 
it to the ingenuity of the little girls, 
future housekeepers, to make their own 
furniture out of paper, cloth or wood 
at their own sweet will, or as fancy may 
open air gymnasium 
for boys and men; a 200-foot bath 
building with 20 baths for men and 
boys and 20 for women and girls, kept 
in excellent order and well managed, 
the upper part of which building is an 
pavilion for the mothers and 
babies; the Children’s School Farm, 
which includes 1,100 children each sea- 
son with plots, 400 babies and younger 
brothers and_ sisters, visiting classes 
from schools, high schools, colleges, etc., 
adult visitors, making a, 


lead them; an 


open 


parents and 
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conservative estimate of 3,500 people 
deriving pleasure and profit from the 
Garden; a 200-foot building overlook- 
ing the Hudson makes possible, with 
its tool and work room, audience hall 
and rooms for Household Industries, 
the correlating of these activities with 
the Garden; surmounting this building 
is an Italian Pergola for the use of the 
neighborhood. But the hearts of the 
neighborhood and friends cling with 
loving memory about the First Garden, 
the tiny house, the finding of door-steps 
in the rubbish pile. It is our struggles 
together that cement friendship. 

Each administration has done its share 
toward maintaining this work. In 1902, 
begun under Commissioner William R. 
Willcox. In 1904, Commissioner John J. 
Pallas was the first to secure salaries for 
the teachers from city money. In 1905, 
Acting Commissioner Samuel Parsons 
asked for an appropriation to be made 
in the budget, for the incorporating of 
the work in the Department of Parks 
and the creating of the position of 
Director. In 1906, Commissioner Moses 
Herrman appointed the Director. In 
1908, the present Commissioner Henry 
Smith has followed the example of his 
predecessors in granting the founder's 
every request 

During the seven years of this work 
the sun has shone, the storms have 
threatened and it has been necessary to 
keep life preservers at hand for emer- 
gency use, but when thoroughly ex- 
plained the charm of the Garden has 
appealed to the heart of every official 
in the city. The Founder and Director 
feels indebted to Mayors, Boards of 
Aldermen, Comptrollers—i: fact, from 
the highest officials to the most incon- 
spicuous laborers—and to private indi- 
viduals who, by their co-operation and 
gifts of money, have made possible this 
Children’s World of Many Delights. 
When New York does a thing, it does 
it well. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND EQUIPMENT— 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PLAY- 
GROUND EQUIPMENT. 
By RAFTER. 
Washington, D. C. 
66 MONG all the lines of upbuild- 

a | ing work which are democratic, 

preventive, constructive, and 
educational none are more important 
nor more widely approved by sticcessful 
experience in many cities than are the 
public playgrounds.” 

The value of play in the development 
of children is being more and more uni- 
versally appreciated. There is a general 
and broader feeling that each and every 
child on a playground should partici- 
pate in the benefits that result from ath- 
letic training, Our efforts should be di- 
rected not alone to the training of a 
few boys and girls who are already 
strong and able to be leaders, but to 
the training of every child. The weak 
as well as the robust should compete 
for the record of each playground. 

We must provide some place for the 
leisure time of our children, both large 
and small. So much has been spent and 
is being spent to reform the child; so 
much has been said and written about 
the delinquent child; that it seems al- 
most incredible that more has not been 
said and sung of preventing the child 
from becoming a delinquent. If the rec- 
ords of courts, both juvenile and crim- 
inal, were examined the histories there 
revealed of misdemeanors and crimes of 
children would show that many of the 
law-breaking acts were committed in 
the spirit of play, for is not Jane Ad- 
dams’ definition of vice the best in the 
world: “Simply a love for pleasure ‘gone 
wrong.” <Any child would rather be 
amused than to spend its time commit- 
ting wrong or vicious acts, so the play- 
grounds should be so managed that the 
child is perfectly free to give vent to 
his animal spirits and still be under 
supervision and direction If there is a 
good director he can keep many games 


going and suggest schemes to interest 
numerous children, so that all can be 
exercising their bodies and their brains 
in a wholesome and helpful way. If 
there is no director, the child cannot, 
or does not, learn self-control; it is then 
only a matter of brute force; the 
strongest boy or girl occupies the choice 
positions on the apparatus, or in games, 
while the weaker are thrust aside. 
Thus, by having a just and wise leader, 
they learn to govern themselves, for 
self-government is to be learned as an 
experience rather than taught as a 
theory. 

Another splendid lesson taught by a 
wise director is civic pride; first, pride 
in the playground, then in the neighbor- 
hood, then in the city. 

The sports in which they take delight 
should be justified by enjoyment; they 
should love them for their own sake. 
Their pleasure should be not merely in 
success, but in the exercise of their 
strength and skill, Do not exchange 
this animal sentiment of sport for the 
vanity of competition. Professionalism, 
by which we do not mean the taking 
of money, would kill delight. What 
should be an amusement would become 
a busifiess 

Do not overdo the athletics. There 
seems to be a general feeling among 
directors that too much stress and im- 
portance is being put upon field day or 
the final meets. That event is held be- 
fore them at all times and the efforts 
for weeks have for their object the 
winning of a prize. This spirit has 
been entirely eliminated from the grades 
in the public schools, and as all feel 
that the playground and its activities 
are to become in the near future a part 
of the public education, we should not 
introduce an element which would be 
out of tune with existing conditions. 

The character-building of the child 
takes place in his playtime. I have been 


teaching classes of girls for years in 
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came of 
were 


clubs in social centers. They 
their own free will and, of course, 
not under any such control as one finds 
in the public schools, or as if they were 
paying for their lessons; so one would 
think there 
frank 
during these 


would be a more or less 
of their characters 
The les- 


expression 
voluntary lessons. 
sons lasted an hour and a half, but the 
last quarter of an hour was given to 
play, dancing, or games, and that was 


All of 


selfishness, 


the time I learned the child. 
his characteristics came out; 
" rudeness, unfairness, a love to domineer, 
utter disregard of feelings of others, 
a pugnacious spirit, and all the 


child's 


vulgarity, 


elements that obtain every 


nature. These traits could not be seen 
in a classroom He is a scholar not 
an animal. Turn him loose in a play- 


room or on a playground, and then you 


will see how important it is toward the 
real character-building of that child to 
give him a playtime-teacher as well as 
a school teacher. Dr. Devine tells us 
that our work should be to free the mind 
of the coming generation from hurtful 
and vicious traditions; to implant the 
germs of sound religious conceptions; to 
teach the joys and dignity of useful 
work; to pass on the heritage of fruitful 
and beneficent ideas; put children in 
healthful contact with all nature; with 
all the past; and to give him the mas- 
tery over his own latent powers; for 
education is the key which unlocks in- 
dividual efficiency and destroys at last 
the need for relief. 

The city or country bred child is prop- 
erly developed in mind and body when 
it has had its proportion of play. 
Whether it has played by a_ running 
brook in a_ shady 
crowded streets, or on a village green; 
If not, it is not a normal 


meadow, or in the 


it has played 
human being, because part of its nature 
is lost. It is not complete. To play 
child who 


does not mean to be idle 
is playing is never idle. He is growing 


in sO many ways that it makes the 
“grown-ups” seem absolutely the laziest 
people in the world in comparison. 

The cities are constantly growing in 
size and as they are here to stay we 
must accept them. It is worse than use- 
less for us to stand by and decry the 
wretchedness of the city. Let us accept 
the situation and make the most of the 
opportunities to do the many 


that can be done with a 


grand 
splendid things 
large mass of young people. 

In the plea for playgrounds we often 
meet opposition. There seems to be an 
idea abroad that 
a hobby, or a new fangled 


playground is some- 
thing unusual ; 
notion soon to die out. But it is only 
a matter of time and of proving up 
when all skeptics will see and under- 
stand that supervised playgrounds are 
simply the carrying out in the cities of 
just what has been done for ages in 
the homes, on the farms, or on the vil- 
lage green. 

lf the playground is to be a success, 
and by success we surely mean its in- 
fluence for good in the community, the 
director should know neighbor- 
hood, should be known by the fathers 
and mothers of the children who attend 
playground 
center 


the grounds; in fact, the 
should be the 
around which all its 
gather. Whatever the neighborhood 

the playground should establish whole- 


neighborhood 


social interests 


some surroundings and habits. The en- 
vironment should be beautiful and or- 


derly. There should be a _ place to 
wash, however primitive; some flow- 
ers and green spots, however small. 
The children’ will care for them. 


They may not the first year, but ex- 
perience has shown that after they 
have been taught something of their so 
cial obligations, and their love of the 
beautiful, developed by a good director, 
they will take as much interest in the 
grounds as any well-wisher could de 


sire. 
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The director or teacher of a play- 
ground should be a trained social work- 
er; one who understands the value of 
exercise and fresh air, has a fair knowl- 
edge of games and different varieties 
of industrial work; but above all should 
be chosen for his or her fitness for such 
a responsible position. I know of a most 
successful ground that was run for the 
first year without any equipment what- 
ever. Its success was due entirely to the 
splendid work done by the young woman 
who met the children and parents day 
after day. After visiting many play- 
grounds in a great many of the eastern 
cities, | am thoroughly convinced that 
not nearly enough stress has been put 
upon the great importance of the direc- 
tor. Among those who have had much 
experience and knowledge of actual 
good work accomplished on _play- 
grounds there is a decided opinion that 
the director makes the playground; in 
fact, one gentleman who has organized a 
number of playgrounds said to me 
“give me a vacant lot with a good di- 
rector, rather than a fully equipped 
ground with a poor director, if we ex- 
pect the best results.” 

The question of what to do with the 
big boy is a serious problem every- 
where. 

The athletic fields on the outskirts of 
the city are splendid things and of great 
use, but there are thousands of working 
boys and girls who are too tired or get 
home from work too late, or who can- 
not afford the car fare. to go out to 
them. What is to be done with them, 
or rather for them, is the problem. 

Buffalo has a good scheme, the best 
I have seen, as to results. The grounds 
are turned over to the big boys and 
girls at six o'clock in the evening. It 


was a_ splendid sight see _ fine 


games of tennis, basket ball, indoor base- 
ball, and other games in full swing by 
these young people who were shut up all 
day in factory or shop. 


Many of the 


boys were in running clothes and the 
girls in bloomers. 

It is a very necessary thing to have 
shower baths on all such grounds. This 
is a small expense and is almost a neces- 
sary adjunct to every ground. More 
strenuous efforts should be exerted to 
see that every playground has some kind 
of shower baths. The children get so 
hot, dusty, and dirty, and many of the 
grounds are in sections of the cities 
where many of the houses have no bath 
tubs and often no running water in the 
house. so if the playground is to offer 
anything in the way of advancement it 
should first of all give the children an 
opportunity to be clean. 

Some directors make a strict division 
line btween boys’ grounds and girls’ 
grounds; others allow the little boys in 
with the girls; others allow good sized 
boys, 12, 14, often 15 years old, to play 
with the girls. One of the happiest 
grounds I have been on was where boys 
and girls of all sizes and ages were 
playing together. Some were being read 
to, some were making baskets, some 
were sewing; several big boys were 
building a house of blocks, others were 
on the apparatus. It surely was a great 
big happy family. But all of this de- 
pends on the director. 

It is a splendid thing, and a city is 
most fortunate that has such generous 
broad-minded citizens that they are 
enabled to furnish the playgrounds with 
all modern equipment, but there are 
many things that can be and should be 
added to every playground, whether it 
has little or much apparatus. There 
should be a children’s branch of the 
public library. The library will furnish 
a librarian and she can always get vol- 
unteers to help her, so this is no added 
work to the director. Often the public 
library will send one or more of its chil- 
drens’ story tellers, or volunteers will 
come to the grounds and read to or tell 
stories to the children. There should be 
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gardens for the children (the park de- 
partment will always help), and this not 
only serves to make the child happy, 
but beautifies the grounds. 

Every director on a playground should 
have several outside persons interested 
in the grounds in such a way that they 
can be called upon to do social work in 
the neighborhood. There should be an 
(American flag on all grounds, and the 
salute should be given every morning. 

Many grounds do some simple kinder 
garten work, often the boy of twelve or 
fourteen years of age begs to be allowed 
to sew on cards 

It is an excellent plan to have buttons 
or badges for leaders and monitors. On 
a ground in Rochester they have a regu 
lear City Park badge, which is worn by 
who during the time of 
keeping the 


the honor boy 
wearing has charge of 
grounds clean and in order. 

Small wheelbarrows, rag dolls, build- 
ing blocks, ropes for playing horse, 
quiet games, balls and jacks, magazines 
for reading and for the pictures to be 
cut out and pasted on cardboard or in 
books are important aids. 

But above all have a hose for sprink- 
ling, and sprinkle often, and have plenty 
of benches; low ones made in the best 
manner, strong and durable. They use 
these for all manner of purposes, as 
seats, as slides, and as see-saws 

[he accompanying drawings’ were 
made by an expert who has had much 
These plans show three dif- 
ferent types of playgrounds: The Muni- 
cipal Ground, The Public School 
Ground, and The Private Yard. They 
represent the culmination of the best 
points taken from each of the many 


experience 


grounds visited. 

The equipped Municipal Ground, ac- 
cording to the plan, requires a lot four 
hundred by three hundred and fifty feet. 
The field house which is centrally lo- 


cated, having entrances on each side, is 


approached by walks bordered with trees 


and hedges, which markAhe divisions be- 
tween the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds. 
This housegis the usual type of recrea- 
tion building, having separate wings for 
boys and girls containing showers, 
toilets, and dressing rooms. These 
wings are on two sides of the swimming 
pool, which is on the boys’ side of the 
building. The entrance to the pool is 
from the wings, making it possible for 
the pool to be used with greater ease 
by*the boys and girls at different times. 
In this plan the boys’ side contains run- 
ning track, hundred yard dash, course 
for indoor baseball and basketball, sand 
pits for high and broad jump, tennis 
courts, and ample space for all games, 
and quoits. The apparatus equipment 
includes canvas-covered gymnasium 
frame with free moving space in all 
directions; vaulting horse, parallel bars, 
high and low swings, teeter ladders, 
see-saws, giant’s stride, and merry-go- 
round, There should be wooden plat- 
forms under the swings, the ground 
should be dug out and the space filled 
with sand under the gymnasium frame, 
jumping pits, and at the ends of the 
see-saws and teeter ladders. 

The girls’ yard has in the field space 
indoor baseball court at one end and 
basketball other end, 
space for ring games, croquet, etc. In 
the center is located a wading pool sur- 
Apparatus 


court at the 


rounded by trees and plots. 
equipment includes both high and low 
swings, see-saws, teeter-ladders, giant's 
strides, slides, tether pole, and scups for 
small children. As an adjunct to the 
recreation building is a large space cov- 
ered with a canvas shelter in'the form of 
a rolling awning. This provides shel- 
tered space for a sand table, benches, 
baby hammocks, blocks, and toys. There 
should also be wooden platforms under 
the swings, and the ground dug out and 
the space filled with sand under the see- 
saws, teeter-ladders, and at the bottom 
of the slide. The entire plavground is 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND EQUIPMENT— 


surrounded by a hedge together with 
trees at suitable intervals and lawn. 
Gravel walks lead to all pieces of appa- 
ratus and game spaces, thus avoiding 
paths across in all directions. It is very 


in a lot one hundred and sixty feet deep 
by one hundred and twenty-five feet 
wide. In the School Yard Playground,— 
division of boys and girls is rather im- 
possible in a small enclosed yard, except 


-MUNICIPAL PARK PLAYGROUND 
OM Drigtt WASH 


important that all apparatus be sheltered 
from the sun, as it has been demon- 
strated that if not so protected it is 
little used during the day. 

The Public School is an eight-room 
building, one hundred by sixty feet, and 
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in the placing of the apparatus, The 
building should contain shower baths as 
well as toilets in the basement, acces- 
sible to the playground. In the center 
of the yard is provided an open space 
for games, such as indoor baseball and 
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the like, and can be used at separate 
times by boys and girls. Space is also 
provided along the rear fence for quoits. 
The equipment on the boys’ side includes 
a combination frame containing medium 
and small swings, teeter-ladders and see- 
saws, a giant stride and horizontal bars. 
On this side is located the sand pit for 
high and broad jumping. On the girls’ 
side the equipment is similar with the 
substitution of a slide for the giant’s 
stride and the addition of the tether- 
pole. In connection with the building, 
or close to it, there is a canvas shelter 
with sand tables and benches, and space 
where industrial work can be done. A 
very important addition are blocks the 
size of bricks; and toys and games, also 
scups are provided. The entrances for 
the boys and girls to the playground are 
from separate sides of the building. The 
building has a lawn in front, borders on 
the sides, and a row of shade trees at 
proper intervals surround the play yard. 
Benches should be provided under the 
trees 

The Private Yard Playground is in 
the nature of an experiment. The one 
shown is simple in arrangement and can 
be added to or changed as desired. The 
yard has a depth of forty feet and width 
of twenty feet, with the addition of the 
usual strip along the side of the rear 
building. The equipment shown is of 
wood, and includes the following: The 
combination swing frame and the hori- 
zontal bar; under the bar the ground 
should be dug out and filled in with 
sand, making it possible to use the same 
space for a jumping pit. A portable see- 
saw and a portable tether-pole are pro- 
vided and space left on one side of the 
walk for quoits or ring toss. At the 
rear of the house is a shelter tent under 
which is a sand table, blocks and toys. 
A flower border at the rear end of the 
yard and vines on the fences add much 
to the beauty of the grounds. 
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ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION, 
“DOES THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
PLAYGROUND EXTEND TO 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD?” 


By Howarp BRADSTREET. 
Secretary Parks and Playground Association 
of New York City. 
wa N a neighborhood such as ours the 
FJ playground is a “Paradise.” The 

homes are not desirable places for 
children, the streets less so, and parents 
and children repair to the playground. 

One mother said that the playground 
was a blessing to the community, as it 
kept the children off the street, happy 
and busy. 

The children on Montgomery Avenue 
meet every evening and play “Play- 
ground.” They select a teacher, sing 
the songs and play all the games learned 
in the playground. 

Faces, hands and clothes have made a 
decided advance in cleanliness. 

The older girls have been teaching 
the grown folks the games, and they 
are now teaching groups of small chil- 
dren in the streets near their homes in 
the evenings. Very appreciative re- 
marks are made by the parent; one 
grandmother brings six small children 
and said, “This is the only place that 
they are safe.” 

One child asked, “What did the little 
children ever do when there wasn’t any 
playgrounds?” Another answered, “My 
mother said that the good Lord hadn't 
put it in anybody's heart to open a 
playground when she was a child, so she 
had to play in the back alley.” Then a 
boy replied, “Say, ain’t yer glad you 
wasn't born till the playground was 
opened ?” 

The majority of the children are much 
easier to manage when they realize that 
there are rules for the good government 
of the playground, which they must keep 
in order to make it a pleasant place for 
themselves as well as the teacher. 
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One boy said, “Gee, this is all right; 
it beats going to the Standard [theatre] 
to smash.” 

The Standard provides the poorest 
kinds of bloodcurdling plays; it is at 
Tenth and South Streets. Many boys 
spend every evening there. A saloon 
keeper proposes to run an opposition by 
opening a playroom for boys in the sec- 
ond story over his saloon. Can we not 
provide an opposition to both? 

A lady from the Juvenile Court and 
familiar with the neighborhood said, “I 
wondered what had made such a change 
in the small streets round here. I did 
not know until I passed here and saw 
the children playing; what a blessing for 
them.” 

A probation officer, Miss Baggs, told 
me that after the playgrounds were 
opened in July that the arrests of chil- 
dren fell off 50 per cent. She also said 
that for the two months there were 
practically no arrests of children con- 
nected with the playgrounds. 

Motormen are most thankful when 
playgrounds along their route are 
opened, as it relieves them from the ter- 
ror of running over the children. Small 
store keepers are also thankful, as the 
mischievous boys are employed. 

A visitor saw a car standing still, also 
a row of wagons while the men joined 
in “America,” which the children were 
singing. 

One family in a little court near the 
New-Street School has nine children. 
One does the housework, one works in 
a shop, the other seven come to the 
playground. The two working come in 
when their work is done. All the chil- 
dren play enthusiastically, get fresh air 
and sunlight, and go home _ smiling. 
They seem to be a happy family; the 
opposite would probably be the case if 
they were crowded into the small house 
and alley. 

So many children attend the play- 
ground that the streets are much less 
crowded and noisy than they were. 
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Some of the boys that seemed most 
unmanageable at first are now behaving 
like gentlemen and are the first to notice 
when the others do not behave. It has 
been a pleasure to note the improvement 
in the older boys. During the last two 
weeks an infringement of the necessary 
rules has been an exception, the boys 
showing a willingness to punish the of- 
fender because they saw he was wrong 
and cowardly. 

One time I heard one boy reprove 
another for hitting a girl, saying, “Don’t 
you know boys ought not to hit girls?” 
Another time I heard one boy say to 
another, “Shut up, you're not allowed to 
swear here.” 

Mothers have visited the playground 
and been surprised to find such a cool, 
shady spot. No wonder the children are 
anxious to get here. 

The out-door exercise has been bene- 
ficial to both teacher and scholars. When 
the grounds were closed, one child said 
she was going to have a playground in 
her yard. 

Mothers would often leave their 
babies and smaller children while they 
went on an errand or finished up their 
work. 


THE VALUE OF A SMILE. 


The thing that goes the farthest toward 
making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
is just a pleasant smile. 


The smile that bubbles from a heart that 
loves its fellow men 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom 
and coax the sun again. 


It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with 
genial kindness blent; 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it 
doesn’t cost a cent. 
D. Nessir. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 


By Lee F. SECRETARY. 

“The playground work is one of the 
most important of the city’s philan- 
thropies, and it is worth the while of 
Albanians to make a visit to either 
Dudley or Beaver Parks, in order to 
have a realization of what the work is, 
and how it provides happiness for 
between 800 and goo children who would 
otherwise be on the streets. Of course 
it takes funds to carry on the enterprise, 
but to those who contribute there is the 
assurance that it is money well in- 
vested.” (Albany, N. Y., “Argus,” July 
2, 1908.) 

The Penitentiary Plat on William 
Street will soon be turned into a modern 
playground for the children of Alton, 

More than 350 children daily visit 
the two playgrounds of Atlanta, Ga., 
which were opened on July rst. 


Frank W. Richardson, of Auburn, 
N. Y., has established a playground at 
Union Avenue and Swift Street. He 
will not only equip the grounds with 
suitable apparatus, but will also provide 
i supervisor who will direct the work. 

The Board of Education has con- 
sented to give over the Garrow Street 


school playground for the use of the 
public 

Mayor Koenig has volunteered to fur- 
nish a playground in the northwestern 


part of the city. 


“If anyone doubts the wisdom of the 
move that established the playgrounds 
in the High School yard, a visit should 
be made some morning or afternoon, 
and see what a yard-full of busy and 
interested children are doing under the 
direction of Miss Caroline Besserick, 
whom the city has engaged to conduct 


and direct the playgrounds.” (Bangor, 
Me., “Commercial,” July 6, 1908.) 


Mayor Frederick J.,.Kern has received 
an offer from Adolph Daab to donate 
a tract of land to be used as a public 
playground by the children of Belle- 
ville, Mo. 


Boston, Mass., has 28 school yard 
and 12 park playgrounds. 


The McCormick heirs have given to 
the city of Chicago, Ill., a tract of land 
200x125 feet, adjoining the Cyrus W. 
McCormick school. The ground is given 
to the city upon condition that it will 
be used as a municipal playground and 
for no other purpose. 


A petition has been sent to the Mayor 
or Chicopee, Mass., asking him to have 
the Bemis Pond lot turned into a play- 
ground. 


Cleveland, O., has eight playgrounds 
in operation this summer. Inter-play- 
ground meets have been planned, so that 
each playground will take part in at 
least two meets, one at its own ground, 
and one at another. At the end of the 
season it is planned to have a final meet 
in which all the playgrounds will take 
part. 


Coffeyville, Kan., opened its first pub- 
lic playground on August 3d. Miss 
Louise L. Kurtz, of Missouri Univer- 
sity, is in charge. 


The School Board of Crosswicks, 
N. J., voted $300 for a playground for 
the children on June 22d. 


Henry D. Lindsley has tendered the 
use of the lot at the corner of Bryan 
and Ervay Streets to the Dallas (Texas) 
Federation of Womens Clubs with the 
stipulation that it should be properly 
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policed and guarded. The ladies ac- 
cepted the offer and at once proceeded 
to put the lot into shape for use as a 
playground. 

Charley Taft, youngest son of Judge 
Taft, will play with the rest of the 
Eighth Ward “kids” in Lytle Park when 
he comes to Cincinnati, O., with his 
father in September. 

As Judge Taft passed the park he 
said: “This park in this district was a 
fine idea. I think the right place for 
recreation parks is in the down-town 
districts, near the homes of those who 
can most enjoy them. Fine showparks 
are good in their way, but the play- 
ground and breathing place in a thickly 
settled neighborhood is better. This 
park looks fine.” 

The ball game held on July 23d has 
started a fund for playgrounds. The 
Tuesday Afternoon Club and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
also promised to aid financially. The 
prospects are that a playground will 
soon be in operation in Easthampton, 
Mass. 


The Superintendent of Schools, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has sent a letter to the 
principals of the various schools under 
his supervision asking them to aid him 
in establishing public playgrounds. 

The first fruits of the work of the 
Erie (Pa.) Playground Association was 
presented to the public on July 22d 
when the dedication of the playground 
took place. 


The playground work in Fort Plain, 
N. Y., is under the direction of the 
Mothers’ Club. One playground is for 
children under 12 years of age. The 
other, a larger one, having an eighth- 
mile track, baseball diamond, etc., is 
for children up to 15 years. The funds 


for the work were secured by solicita 
tion, the Mothers’ Club doing the. solic 
iting A playground club button is 
given to boys and girls who sign thei 
names to the following: (1) We agree 
to play fair. (2) We will behave like 
young ladies or young gentlemen in our 
games. (3) There shall be no smoking 
or swearing on the playground. 

The Civic Improvement Association 
of Holyoke, Mass., is making an effort 
to secure playgrounds for the children 
of the city. 

Playgrounds have been provided for 
the children of Hornell, N. Y., through 
the efforts of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Board of Public Works. 


A garden féte for the benefit of the 
Home of Benevolence, of San Jose, Cal., 
was held during the first week of July 
The proceeds are to be used for the 
construction and maintenance of a play 
ground for the children of the home. 

An average of 2,566 children a day 
attended the five playgrounds established 
by the Scranton (Pa) Playgrounds 
Association during the week ending 
July 19, 1908. 

Work on the new children’s play- 
grounds of Seattle, Wash., is progress- 
ing rapidly. J. Howard Stine, who was 
recently appointed supervisor, is taking 
charge of the construction and installa 
tion of apparatus in connection with his 


other duties. 


The “Tribune,” of South Bend, Ind., 
is making an active campaign for play- 
grounds. 

Springfield, Mass., has appropriated 
2,500 for equipment and maintenance 
of the playground donated by Nathan 


D. Bill in June. Mr. Bill duplicated the 
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appropriation. In this way $5,000 is 
available for the use of the playground 
by the Park Commissioners. 


Che residents of Three Rivers, Mass., 
have asked the selectmen to defer the 
sale of a public lot for the present. A 
subscription is being taken up with a 
view of buying the adjoining land and 
thus make a large public playground. 

Superintendent C. L. Van Cleve, of 
the public schools of Toledo, + is 
working hard for a playground for his 
city. “Playgrounds for the children are 
said 


next in importance to schools,” 


Superintendent Van Cleve, in discussing 


the project. “It is a sad commentary 
upon our boasted civilization that these 
things have been so long neglected. 


Che parks are too far away to be access- 
ible to children, and so are the 
commons in the suburbs.” 


many 

lhe two playgrounds of Utica, N. Y., 
were opened during the first week of 
July in the accustomed places and in 
the same way as in the past five 
vears, but this year the expense is paid 
by the city through the Park Commis- 


a rut 


The total receipts from Washington’s 
g Day” were $8,260.57. 

The _ baseball between the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Trade for the benefit of the play- 
grounds netted $444.71. 

The appropriated $100 for the 
purchase of a small tract of ground, 20x 
20 feet, to enlarge the playground at 


game 


city 


Pine and Fourth streets. 


The Women’s Civic Club, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. and the Board of Trade are 
a lively campaign for new 

The club has already ar- 


carrying on 


playgrounds 


ranged for grounds in the newly opened 


East End Park and hopes to secure sites 
in other parks, 


Mayor Wilson was the chief speaker 
at the opening of the new city play- 
ground donated by Patrick and Cornelius 
Mundy, to Wilmington, Del. The 
grounds are equipped with parallel bars, 
tennis court, sand piles, etc. 


The playground at Lewiston, Me., was 
opened with the following words by 
Mayor Morey on July 13th: “I declare 
the public playground open to the chil- 
dren of Lewiston! May it be open a 
thousand years to come!” 

During the opening exercises Mr. 
Chas. Horbury offered to give $500 to- 
ward purchasing Lee Park for an ath- 
letic field. “We need a place big enough 
so the ball won't go over the fence!” 

The donation of $500 worth of tubing 
by the National Tube Co., enabled the 
Y. M. C. A. to start work on the first 
public playground at Lorain, O. 


Mr. Michael Burke has donated to the 
city of Marlboro, Mass. a tract of land 
worth $5,000. He is putting this into 
shape for a playground 

The playground at Newburgh, N. Y., 
was formally opened on June 29th. The 
playground is the result of untiring 
efforts on the part of the Mothers’ 
Council. Mayor McClung congratu- 
lated the Mothers’ Council on the suc- 
cess of their work. He said that the 
attendance at the opening exercises on 
such a hot day demonstrated the interest 
which the people had in the undertaking. 
Miss Margaret Foote is the supervisor. 
The Physical Director of the Y. M. C. 
A. also gives a part of his time to direct 
the boys in their sports. 


A playground is to be built on the roof 
of the Roosevelt Hospital, New York 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


City, for the benefit of the children of 
the institution. 


The invitation meet of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association was held on 
July 31st in Long Island City. 


The Piedmont Club of Oakland, Cal., 
will open a playground at Fortieth 
Street and Piedmont Avenue on ground 
turned over to it by the Key Route 
Railroad Company. 

“Boys 10 years old and over not 
allowed on the girls’ side without per- 
mission of the directors.” “The grounds 
will be open every day in the week 
except Sunday, from g A. M. to g P. M.” 
“No one allowed on the grounds on 
Sunday.” “No profanity.” “No smok- 
ing.” 

The foregoing rules were adopted at 
a joint meeting of the Commissioners 
and Officers of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Playground Clubs of Juvenile City, 
Omaha, Neb. The meeting was held in 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms on July 2oth. 
It was decided to have the regular social 
evening on Friday of each week. 


South Park, Peoria, Ill., is to be 
equipped fully as a playground park. 
Everything usually found on_ play- 
grounds will be installed as soon as 
practicable. 


A school yard playground was opened 
on July 7th at the Richards School, 
Pottstown, Pa. The attendance has 
been large. 


Providence, R. I., has 12 playgrounds 
open this summer. They are under the 
supervision of Miss M. O’Connor. 


The following editorial appeared in 
the Charlotte, N. C., “News” of August 
rth: 

“No city should be without its public 


playground. And giving the subject 
local application, we consider one of the 
greatest needs of our city just now to be 
the setting aside of some tract of land 
and fitting it up as a playground, where 
the children of the crowded streets may 
gather and, under proper instruction, 
engage in those pleasures which build 
up and elevate. 

“What greater service could any citi- 
zen, in position to do so, render, than 
in bequeathing to the children grounds 
for this purpose.” 


The five playgrounds started in Salem, 
Mass., by the Y. M.C. A., were very suc- 
cessful last year. This season the city 
government decided to assume the ex- 
pense and control of the places already 
established, and carry on the work on a 
broader basis. The Park Commissioners 
have charge of the work. Eleven ex- 
perienced directors are engaged in the 
various places and excellent work is 
being done. An exhibition and play fés- 
tival was held on August 29th. 

The playgrounds at Navarro School, 
San Antonio, Tex., were dedicated on 
June 5th. Delegates from every philan 
thropic organization of the city took 
part in the exercises. 


The Scranton, Pa., Gas and Water 
Company will equip and maintain a 
playground along the old Love Road 
for the benefit of the mothers and babes 
of the district. 


Application for a charter of incorpo- 
ration was made by the Playground As- 
sociation of Scranton on June 11th. 


Hereafter no school buildings will be 
erected in Spokane, Wash., without a 
playground. 

A new playground is to be estab- 
lished by the Spokane Playground As- 
sociation on one of the city lots at 
Eighth and Ninth Streets, near Hillard. 


—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


On June 24th, Mr. Nathan D. Bill 
gave to the city of Springfield, Mass., 
six and a quarter acres of land, cen- 
trally located, for use as a public play- 
ground. 


South Chico, Sacramento, Cal., has 
leased Recreation Park for a_ public 
playground. 


Through the efforts of the Dallas, 
Tex., Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
contracts for a $15,000 building, to be 
used as a Recreation Centre, have just 
been let. The Federation has also se- 
cured for the summer the use of a 
vacant lot in the business section of the 
city. This will be fitted up at once with 
portable apparatus, which later will be 
removed to the grounds of the Recrea- 
tion Centre. The city bought these 
grounds for $4,500. In addition, the 
Park Board established six baseball dia- 
monds in various sections of the city at 


a cost of $375. 


The Chicago Play Festival was a big 
success. At the evening session there 
were no less than 18,000 spectators, 
while the attendance for the whole oc- 
casion was well over 25,000. There 
were a number of out-of-town people at 
the festival, among them one from Paris 
and another from Honolulu. 


The School Board of Lexington, Ky., 
has made an appropriation for play- 
ground apparatus in three of the school 


yards 


The Louisville, Ky., “Post” of June 
16th says the following about play- 
grounds: “Since the playground move- 
ment was started in this city there has 
been a marked falling off in number of 
arrests of boys. Heretofore the vaca- 
tion season always brought a big in- 
crease of those petty offenses, such as 
the breaking of windows, stoning of 


pedestrians, acts of vandalism, and even 
theft and drunkenness. But of late 
years these cases have shown a de- 
crease, and the playground is responsi- 
ble for the improvement. 


Lowell, Mass., has twenty-five play- 
grounds under the control of the school 
authorities. 

The Civic Club of Lyons, N. Y., has 
leased five acres of land for use as a 
children’s playground. The funds for 
rent and equipment were raised by John 
McGonigal. 


Washington, D. C., has thirty play- 
grounds in operation this summer. 


The Civic Department of the 
Women’s Club of Moline, IIL, reported 
that $135 was raised for the benefit of 
the public playgrounds at the gymnastic 
exhibition given under the direction of 
Prof. Oppenheimer. 


The city of Monmouth, IIL, is con- 
sidering a plan of turning an old ceme- 
tery into a public playground. 


In New York City there are 6,000 
children for each acre of playground, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Metropolitan Parks and Playgrounds 
Association 

A petition for public playgrounds was 
brought before the city government of 
Northampton, Mass., on May 2ist. 


Mayor Landers, of New Britain, 
Conn., is having a playground fitted up 
at his own expense for use by the city. 
Baseball diamonds and apparatus suit- 
able for outdoor work will be installed. 
A supervisor will also be employed by 
Mayor Landers. 
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Spalding New All Steel 
Equipments 


All Steel Ladders 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 
Steel Sliding Poles weather, time and abuse— 
no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters Patents pending. Infringe- 
ments will not be tolerated 
and will be promptly and 


energetically prosecuted. 


Steel Swings 
Catalog now ready 
WRITE US 
etc. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
Factory : CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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‘*The universal impulse to play is a :‘ivinely ordered thing. If 


God gives the instinct, man ought to provide the playground.’* 
Josiah Strong. 


PLAN OF WorkK FoR 1908 


1. An effort to interest every American city in play- 
grounds and in a study of possible playground sites; 
then to codperate in starting the work. 


ty 


To determine by conference of leading supervisors of 

play, machine companies and mechanics, model standard 

equipments for (a) home playground; (b) school play- 
ground; (c) municipal playground. 

3. <An effort for the establishment of playgrounds in 
connection with institutions for children. 

4. To provide model courses in playground administra- 
tion for normal schools, summer schools, physical train- 
ing schools and colleges. 

5. To recommend state playground legislation. 

6. To promote athletic games and Folk Dancing in con- 
nection with public schools. 

7. To collect into a Playground Library and Museum, 
books, models, photographs and other information for 
use of workers. 

8. To publish in “The Playground” the results of expe- 

rience in cities where playgrounds are in operation. 


To carry on this work for the year 1908, $20,000 will 
be required. This must be secured entirely by voluntary 
contributions and membership fees. 

A contribution of $5.00 constitutes an Associate 
Membership. 

A contribution of $10.00 and over constitutes a Sus- 
taining Membership. 

A contribution of $100 and over constitutes a Patron. 
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